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I believe  that  apart  from  the  portrait  medals  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
scientists,  &c.,  the  medical  interest  in  numismatics  has  been  overestimated. 
An  appeal  to  coins  and  medals,  however,  frequently  confirms  or  illustrates 
some  already  known  or  surmised  detail.  Occasionally  coins  and  medals 
and  other  old  metallic  1 documents  ’ furnish  the  only  evidence  forth- 
coming in  regard  to  some  point  of  interest.  I have  ventured  to  bring 
before  you  to-day  a few  examples  illustrating  the  kind  of,  and  sometimes 
scantiness  of,  information  on  various  subjects  to  be  derived  from  an  appeal 
to  medals,  small  bronzes,  &c. 

Baron  de  Witte,  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires  de  France 
for  1869  (vol.  xxxi,  p.  168),  referred  to  a small  votive  bronze  figure  found 
near  Soissons,  in  the  Department  Aisne,  France.  It  represented  an 
emaciated  man  seated  on  a stool,  and  bore  the  dedicatory  inscription  : 
EYAAMIAAC  TTEPAIK(KOY  ANE0HKE)  ; and  had  been  already  figured 
by  A.  de  Longperier  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  for  1844  (Paris, 
First  Series,  vol.  i,  Plate  XIII).  It  was  evidently  a votive  offering 
dedicated  by  the  man  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  it,  who  must  have 
been  afflicted  by  some  wasting  disease.  The  existence  of  such  a figure, 
to  my  mind,  undoubtedly  throws  light  on  a curious  passage  in  the 
Description  of  Greece  (Book  X,  on  Phocis,  chap.  ii.  4)  by  Pausanias,  in 
the  second  century  a.d.,  but  I find  that  Baron  de  Witte  in  his  communi- 
cation above  referred  to  already  recognized  and  specially  drew  attention 
to  this. 

I will  quote  the  passage  from  J.  G.  Frazer’s  translation  of  Pausanias’s 
work  (London,  1898,  vol.  i,  p.  501)  : ‘ Scarcely,  it  is  said,  had  he  (Phaylus) 
entered  on  the  command  when  he  saw  a vision  in  a dream,  and  it  was  this. 
Amongst  Apollo’s  votive  offerings  (at  Delphi)  was  a bronze  effigy  of 
a mouldering  corpse,  the  flesh  all  wasted  away,  nothing  left  but  the  bones. 
It  was  said  by  theDelphians  to  be  an  offering  of  Hippocrates,  the  physician. 
Now  in  his  dream  Phaylus  thought  that  he  resembled  t'  A effigy  ; and 
immediately  he  was  attacked  by  a wasting  sickness  that  fulfilled  the 
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augury  of  the  dream.’  There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  the  bronze 
figure  referred  to  represented  a man  wasted  by  disease  almost  to  a skeleton, 
and  was  a votive  or  thank  offering  (ai/a^/xa  or  donarium ) dedicated  by  the 
sick  man  after  or  in  hopes  of  recovery. 

Another  illustration  that  I have  chosen  relates  to  Dr.  Wenzel  Beyer 
or  Payer  or  Bayer  (1488-1526),  the  author  of  the  first  medical  treatise  on 
the  thermal  waters  of  Karlsbad  in  Bohemia.  By  being  practically  the 
first  to  recommend  patients  to  take  the  waters  internally  he  must  have 
enormously  increased  their  utility.  In  his  book  above  referred  to, 
T ractatus  de  tliermis  Caroli  IV,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1521,  he  wrote  : ‘ I have  said 
that  this  water  must  be  drunk.  As,  however,  till  now  it  has  seldom  been 
used  for  drinking,  but  more  for  bathing,  what  I have  said  will  appear  to 
many  as  something  new.’  Beyer  was  born  at  Elbogen  near  Karlsbad,  as 
appears  from  the  title-page  of  his  book,  where  his  name  is  given  as 
Venceslaus  Payer  de  Cubito,  that  is  to  say,  of  Elbogen.  Not  much  more 
would  be  known  or  surmised  about  Beyer  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
two  medals  commemorating  his  death  in  1526,  examples  of  both  of  which 
exist  in  the  Imperial  Collection  at  Vienna.  I will  shortly  describe  them. 

Like  most  German  portrait  medals  of  the  time  they  are  doubtless  the 
work  of  some  goldsmith  and  are  both  cast  and  chased  in  silver.  The  first 
one  (diameter  2-2  inches)  bears  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  Beyer,  in 
profile  to  left,  at  the  age  of  38  years,  with  the  inscription  : wences  beyer, 
&c.  On  the  reverse,  in  a bare  landscape  (with  one  tree),  is  a steaming 
chasm,  into  which  a horseman  (Marcus  Curtius?)  is  about  to  plunge. 
In  the  foreground  is  a book,  and  upon  that  rests  a skull  ; there  are  loose 
bones  lying  about  ; and  in  some  specimens  the  date,  1526,  occurs  in  the 
field.  The  inscription  is  : iam  portvm  inveni,  spes  et  fortvna,  valete. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  The  more  usual  quotation  is  : 

‘ Inveni  portum  ;•  Spes  et  Fortuna  valete  ! 

Sat  me  lusistis,  ludite  nunc  alios.’ 

that  is  to  say,  ‘ I have  found  the  haven  ; Hope  and  Fortune,  farewell  ! 
\ou  have  made  sport  enough  of  me,  now  make  sport  of  others.’  It  is 
said  to  be  the  translation  of  a Greek  epitaph,  ascribed  to  Janus  Pannonius, 
also  to  Prudentius  (see  W.  Gurney  Benham,  in  his  Cassell’s  Book  of 
Quotations,  p.  568).  The  reverse  type  certainly  suggests  a reference  to 
Marcus  Curtius,  the  Roman  legendary  hero,  who,  when  he  heard  that  the 
chasm  in  the  Forum  could  only  be  filled  by  throwing  Rome’s  greatest 
treasure  into  it,  mounted  his  horse  and  leaped  into  the  abyss,  declaring 
that  Rome  possessed  no  greater  treasure  than  a brave  and  gallant  citizen. 

The  second  medal  (diameter,  2 inches)  bears  Beyer’s  bust  on  the 
obverse,  with  a similar  inscription  to  that  on  the  obverse  of  the  first 
medal,  but  the  portrait  is  nearly  a full-face  one.  The  reverse  represents 
a bier,  standing  on  stony  ground,  with  a decaying  corpse  stretched  at 
full  length  upon  it.  Above  this  is  the  inscription  in  four  lines : cvm  pariter 
O.MNIBVS  MORIENDVM  NON  TARDE  SED  CLARE  MORI  OPTANDVM.  (‘  Since  all 
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alike  must  die,  it  is  desirable  to  die  not  tardily  but  illustriously.’)  On 
the  field  of  the  reverse  is  the  date  1526. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  cause  of  Beyer’s 
death,  but  the  reverse  designs  on  these  two  medals,  especially  that 
referring  to  the  legend  of  Marcus  Curtius,  suggest  that  his  death  was  the 
result  of  (or,  at  the  time,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of)  an  injury  or  disease 
acquired  when  examining  the  source  of  the  great  hot  spring  (‘  Sprudel  ’) 
at  Karlsbad.  At  the  present  day,  close  to  the  Sprudel,  along  the  sides  of 
the  river  Tepl,  clouds  of  steam  arise  from  the  ground  itself.  The  rocky 
ground  on  which  the  bier  stands  (in  the  second  medal)  probably  represents 


Fig.  2. 


the  bed  of  the  Tepl,  and  the  book  (on  the  first  medal)  is  probably  an 
allusion  to  Beyer’s  book  on  the  Karlsbad  springs.  Beyer’s  patron,'  Count 
Stephan  Schlick,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  treatise  in  question,  was 
hereditary  Lord  of  Elbogen,  and  doubtless  owned  Karlsbad  itself.  There- 
fore, Beyer’s  book,  by  increasing  the  use  of  the  thermal  waters,  was 
probably  of  some  financial  service  to  the  Schlick  family,  who  apparently 
had  these  commemorative  medals  made.  They  are,  as  already  stated, 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  period,  that  is  to  say,  cast  and  chased, 
probably  the  work  of  some  goldsmith  patronized  by  the  Schlick  family. 
Count  Stephan  Schlick  himself  was  one  of  those  who  perished  with  their 
sovereign,  King  Louis  II  of  Hungary  (and  Bohemia),  in  the  disastrous 
battle  against  the  Turks  (under  Soliman  II)  at  Mohacs  on  August  29,  1526. 
It  was  by  this  Count  Stephan  Schlick  and  his  brothers  that  the  large  silver 
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coins  were  issued  at  Joachimsthal,  called  Joachimsthaler,  from  which  the 
words  thaler  and  daler  and  dollar  are  derived. 

The  correct  explanation  of  the  types  on  these  medals  is  chiefly  due  to 
J.  de  Carro,  who  wrote  an  account  of  them  in  a Karlsbad  almanac 
published  at  Prague  in  1841  (to  which  my  attention  was  kindly  drawn  by 
Dr.  Paul  Mayer) — and,  I believe,  in  an  earlier  work,  in  the  French  language, 
on  the  Karlsbad  waters — and  to  Joseph  Bergmann,  who  described  them 
at  length  in  his  work,  Medaillen  auf  beruhmte  und  ausgezeichnete 
Manner 1 des  0 ester reichischen  Kaiserstaates,  published  at  Vienna  in 
1844.  Bergmann,  in  this  connexion,  aptly  quotes  Ovid  (Fast.  Lib.  iv, 
709),  ‘ Factum  abiit  ; monumenta  manent.’ 

Philetterus,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a eunuch, 
and  one  might  ask  whether  his  portrait  on  coins  resembles  that  of  a eunuch. 


His  portrait,  sometimes  in  a magnificent  style  of  medallic  art  (as  on  the 
tetradrachm  illustrated),  appears  on  the  coins  of  his  nephew  and  successor, 
Eumenes  I (b.c.  263-241),  and  certainly  does  fairly  well  accord  with  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a eunuch  (see  Fig.  3,  for  which  I am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill).  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
neither  this  paragraph  nor  my  next  one  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the 
subject  of  medicine. 

The  Byzantine  Emperor,  Constantine  IV  (668-85),  surnamed  ‘ Pogo- 
natus  on  account  of  the  enormous  growth  of  his  beard  during  a military 
expedition,  is  never  represented  on  coins  with  an  extraordinarily  large 
beard.  On  the  other  hand,  on  some  (common)  gold  coins,  the  portrait  of 
his  father,  the  Emperor  Constans  II  (641-68),  has  the  largest  beard  and 
moustaches,  I believe,  that  have  ever  been  represented  on  coins  or  medals. 
Therefore,  though  ‘ Pogonatus  ’ is  not  himself  conspicuous  for  his  beard 

I his  title  reminds  me  of  a remark  by  the  great  surgeon,  Billroth,  in  regard  to 
collections  of  medals  of  ‘ famous  ’ and  distinguished  physicians  and  naturalists  : 
that  the  medals  in  such  collections  were  chiefly,  not  of  distinguished  and  well-known, 
nit  of  forgotten,  obscure,  or  absolutely  unknown,  physicians  and  naturalists. 


Fig.  3. 
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on  his  coin-portraits,  the  coin-portraits  of  his  father  suggest  a family 
potentiality  to  the  growth  of  enormous  beards  and  moustaches. 

Some  of  the  gold  coins  of  Samudragupta,  the  Indian  king  who  reigned 
a.d.  337  to  380,  represent  on  one  side  the  king  standing,  holding  the  axe 
of  Kritanta  (that  is  to  say,  the  ‘ End-maker  ’ or  Death).  This  ‘ battle-axe 
type  ’ of  coins  was  meant  to  signify  that  the  king  in  question  was  as  great 
a conqueror  as  Death  himself,  for  the  surrounding  inscription  means  : 
‘ Wielding  the  axe  of  Kritanta,  he  conquers  even  invincible  kings.’ 
There  are  other  coins  commemorating  Samudragupta’s  successes  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  his  wonderful  conquering  campaigns  and  his  musical 
attainments.  One  would  think  that  such  a man  must  have  suffered  from 
a kind  of  ‘ megalomania  ’,  but  his  conquests  were  real,  and  he  had  a long 
and  prosperous  reign.  This  brings  one  to  the  whole  hitherto  unexplored 
subject  of  indications  of  mental  abnormality  or  peculiarity  furnished  by 
coins,  medals,  &c.  In  this  regard  W.  W.  Ireland  ( The  Blot  upon  the 
Brain,  2nd  edit.,  p.  116,  Edinburgh,  1893)  referred,  for  an  example,  to 
the  forced  currency  of  Muhammad  ibn  Taghlak,  Sultan  of  Delhi  (a.d. 
1324-51),  but  the  idea  of  such  a token  currency  seems  to  have  been  a 
perfectly  sane  one  (cf.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  The  Coins  of  the  Sultans  of 
Delhi  in  the  British  Museum,  1884,  introduction,  p.  xxi). 

The  following  ‘ memento  mori  ’ medal  of  Virgil,  though  not  in  any  way 
strictly  medical,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  recalling  the  remarkable 
tradition  of  Virgil’s  magical  powers,  &c.,  in  the  middle  ages.  The  obverse 
bears  a profile  bust  of  Virgil  to  left,  in  mediaeval  dress,  wearing  barette, 
between  the  letters  P (for  Poeta)  and  O (for  Orator)  ; below  this  is  the 
name  virgilivs  ; the  whole  is  within  an  ornamental  circle.  Outside  this 
circle  is  the  inscription  in  Gothic  letters  : 

‘ Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.  Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces.’ 

Following  this  inscription  is  the  fanciful  date  1138  ( = 1134).  (See  Fig.  4.) 

The  reverse  represents  the  head  and  neck  (skull,  spinal  column,  collar- 
bones) of  a skeleton  facing,  in  an  ornamental  circle.  The  skull  is  being 
‘ eaten  by  worms  ’,  and  has  a thighbone  between  its  jaws  ; remnants  of 
neck  muscles  are  indicated.  Inscription  in  Gothic  letters  : ‘ Quod  sumus, 
hoc  eritis,  fuimus  quandoque  quod  estis.’  (See  Fig.  5.) 

A fine  specimen  from  the  Bernal  collection,  in  silver  gilt  (diameter, 
2-6  inches),  cast  and  chased,  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London  (from  this  specimen  my  illustrations  were  obtained),  and  another 
specimen  has  been  described  in  L' Arte  (Rome,  1907,  vol.  x,  p.  449,  and 
1908,  vol.  xi,  p.  56). 

The  whole  type  of  this  medal  must  refer  to  Virgil’s  reputed  tomb  at 
Naples,  over  which  (according  to  Donatus’s  account)  was  engraved  the 
inscription,  ‘ Mantua  me  genuit,’  &c.  In  mediaeval  times  and  later 
this  tomb  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  sights  for  visitors  to  Naples. 
The  date  (1134)  on  the  medal  probably  refers  to  the  alleged  original 
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discovery  by  an  Englishman  (as  narrated  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  in  his 
Otia  Imperialia ) of  the  poet’s  bones,  inside  a mountain,  in  the  reign  of 
Roger  of  Sicily  {vide  Domenico  Comparetti,  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages, 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


English  translation  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke,  London,  1895,  p.  273).  I am 
indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  for  information  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole 
question  of  the  tomb  of  Virgil  see  also  R.  T.  Gunther,  Pausilypon,  &c. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1913). 

An  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century  can  hardly  be  admitted  for 
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this  medal,  which  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a good  goldsmith,  but  a poor 
artist.  It  was  perhaps  made  to  be  ‘ planted  ’ at  Naples  and  sold  as 
a valuable,  if  not  magical,  relic  to  rich  and  credulous,  though  possibly 
lettered,  travellers  of  the  period.  The  whole  idea  of  the  medal  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  so-called  gisant  class  of  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
did  not  come  into  existence  before  the  fifteenth  century  (a  good  example 
in  England  is  the  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  of  Archbishop  Chichele, 
who  died  in  1443).  Cf.  F.  P.  Weber,  Aspects  of  Death  in  Art  and  Epigram, 
second  edition,  London,  1914. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  show  five  small  bronze  Greek  coins  (kindly 
lent  me  from  my  father’s  collection)  of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  a.d.  One  of  them,  probably  of  the  first  century,  has  the 
bust  of  Hippocrates  on  the  obverse  ; another,  of  about  the  same  period, 
or  slightly  later,  has  the  head  of  Heracles  on  the  obverse  and  a figure  of 
Hippocrates  seated  on  the  reverse.  The  other  three  have  a portrait 
of  the  physician,  Xenophon,  on  the  obverse  ; one  (probably  of  the 
first  century),  with  the  legend  Z£NO<t>.QN  l£P£YC,  shows  that 
Xenophon  was  also  an  Asclepian  priest  ; two  are  of  rather  later  style, 
probably  of  the  second  century,  and  bear  the  physician’s  name  on  the 
portrait  side  without  the  title  l£P£YC.  Not  much  is  known  of  this 
Xenophon,  but  according  to  the  notice  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography , he  was  a native  of  Cos,  a descendant  of  the  family 
of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a physician  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Xenophon 
obtained  from  Claudius  certain  privileges  for  his  native  island.  ‘ He  was 
afterwards  induced  by  Agrippina  to  murder  the  Emperor  by  means  of 
a poisoned  feather,  which  he  introduced  into  his  mouth  under  the  pretence 
of  making  him  vomit,  a.d.  54.’  Such  a statement  should  obviously  not 
be  accepted  without  great  hesitation,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  accepted  at  all. 


